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He who is continually finding fault with the work of the union 
usually does very little to help either the officers or the organization. 





The worst disease with which a man can be afflicted is that of being 
a continual knocker or grouch. No matter how well he performs his 
work, it is usually unsatisfactory. His destructive tongue does a great 
deal of damage, and eventually he becomes despised even by his best 
friends. It gives one a sickening feeling to meet on a pleasant day men 
who are continually finding fault with everything. 





If you want to have friends in life try as much as possible to be 
pleasant and cheerful. This does not mean that you should only be pleas- 


ant during the day at your work, but also in the evening when you return 
home. Those who are closest to you deserve more consideration than 
the hail-fellows-well-met that you meet during the day. It is necessary 
to be cheerful and pleasant if we desire to have friends. Do not look on 
the gloomy side of things. Look on the bright side, even if it takes a 
strong effort to do so. In this way all persons will respect and admire 
you, and will be glad to come in contact with you. 
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JAPANESE INVASION OF 
CALIFORNIA 
| NE of the most seri- 
ous problems which 
@confronts us is the 
Japanese question. 
fis The presence of the 
Japanese in our 
SB country is a menace 
to the nation. 

The Japanese are a most prolific 
race, and for years they have been 
seeking an outlet for their excess 
population, and in turn have taken 
Formosa and Korea, neighboring 
states. In 1894 they defeated China 
in war and took a part of Man- 
churia. In 1904 they vanquished 
Russia and took Port Arthur. 

They have swarmed our western 
ocean and have invaded the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Pacific Coast 
of the United States. It is estima- 
ted that there are 250,000 Japanese 
in the United States and in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and their number 
is constantly increasing. In the 
Territory of Hawaii, which our 
strategists aptly refer to as “the 
key of the Pacific,” there are 112,- 
000 of these aliens. Speaking at a 
church convention recently held at 
Honolulu, the Rev. Demetero Oku- 
mura, a prominent Japanese 
clergyman, declared that within 
fourteen years Hawaiian-born Jap- 
anese will hold the political control 
of the Territory. 

The great naval base of our Pa- 
cific Fleet is menaced by an army 
of 112,000 Japanese reservists with 








but 12,000 Americans to oppose 
them! 

In California alone there are 
100,000 Japanese, and this number 
is being constantly augmented by 
evasion of the law, by surreptitious 
entry and by a phenomenal birth 
rate. The best and most productive 
lands of the State are falling into 
their rapacious hands and the 
white men are being driven from 
the soil. Not content with their 
agricultural usurpation they are in- 
vading all of our industries. They 
work unceasingly and live with a 
frugality which is characteristic of 
their race. If he would compete 
with these Asiatic hordes, the 
white farmer or artisan must aban- 
don the standards of living which 
he now maintains and revert to a 
condition more intolerable than 
serfdom. 

The growing encroachment of 
Japanese upon the fields of indus- 
try is exemplified by the fact that 
Japanese have repeatedly been em- 
ployed in the repair shops of our 
transcontinental railroads, and in 
some places they have been em- 
ployed in preference to returned 
soldiers and sailors. 

Having overrun our agricultural 
lands, these insatiable alien people 
are forcing their way into our fac- 
tories and our shops. We should 
not underestimate the danger 
which confronts us. The skill or 
imitative faculty of these invaders, 
coupled with their mode of living, 
makes them formidable competi- 
tors. If our citizens would pre- 
serve the position which they have 
attained by years of ceaseless en- 
deavor, they must rise in all their 
might against this menace. 

Be it understood that our antag- 
onism to the Japanese is not actu- 
ated by racial prejudice, but 
springs from a full and complete 
realization that the Caucasian can- 
not permit hybridism and the pol- 
lution of his blood. These people, 
even when born on our soil, are es- 
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sentially and uncompromisingly 
alien. They are incapable of as- 
similation and give allegiance to 
the land of their fathers. They 
take no part in our social life and 
refuse to submit to our customs. 
They flout our traditions and scoff 
at our institutions. 

Unable to cope with us on terms 
of equality, they strive to overcome 
that disadvantage by persisting in 
their own low standards of living. 

For years California has been at- 
tempting to stem the tide of coolie 
immigration.—Extract from report 
of P. H. McCarthy, President Build- 
ing Trades, California. 





PUBLIC’S-RIGHTS CLAIM NO 
DEFENSE FOR SOCIAL 
WRONG 


Washington, June 12.—‘“‘The pub- 
lic has no rights which are superior 
to the toiler’s right to defend him- 
self against oppression,” declared 
President Gompers in answering a 
question submitted to him by Gov- 
ernor Allen of Kansas in their re- 
cent joint debate on the “can’t- 
strike” law of that state. At that 
time the governor asked: 

“When a dispute between capital 
and labor brings on a strike affect- 
ing the production or distribution 
of the necessaries of life, thus 
threatening the public peace and 
impairing the public health, has the 
public any rights in such a contro- 
versy, or is it a private war be- 
tween capital and labor? 

“If you answer the question in 
the affirmative, Mr. Gompers, how 
would you protect the rights of the 
public? 

“And, in addition, I wish him to 
define for us, if he will, who had 
the divine right to forbid the 
switchmen to strike in their ‘out- 
law’ strike; who controls this di- 
vine right to quit work?” 

When Governor Allen submitted 
this query, President Gompers re- 
fused to answer and thus develop 
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a line of argument foreign to the 
subject then at issue. The trade 
unionist said he would answer the 
question in his own time and in his 
own way. In his answer now made 
public, President Gompers said, in 
part: 

“In the first place the language 
of the question is improper, as I 
stated on the platform in Carnegie 
hall. To describe a strike as a ‘pri- 
vate war between capital and labor’ 
is to come perilously near the lan- 
guage of either thoughtlessness or 
ridicule to a struggle of human 
kind toward the attainment of an 
ideal. 

“Employment, as employers 
would have it, is something offered 
by them to workers. Employment, 
to employers, has been a means to 
an end. It has been an impersonal 
thing, like buying steel, and the 
aim has been to secure the best pos- 
sible terms. 

“Employment to workers has 
been and is, vitally different. Em- 
ployment, to workers, is the means 
of sustaining life. Workers have 
labor power to contribute to socie- 
ty. The reward which they secure 
for their labor power fixes the 
manner in which they may live. By 
the day’s pay is measured the mea- 
gerness of or the fulness of life for 
them. The wage is translated im- 
mediately into pounds of meat, 
suits of clothes, rental of homes, 
snatches of rest and pleasure and 
glimpses into books of learning. 

“Employment to the employer is 
the basis of profits. Employment 
to the worker is life. These view- 
points conflict from opposite angles. 
They will conflict so long as indus- 
try is conducted for profit alone. 
This conflict will not be ended by 
statute law. It can neither be ar- 
gued out of existence nor legislated 
out of existence. 

“The strike is the only effective 
weapon by which the workers may 
compe! consideration of just de- 
mands. It is a weapon the use of 


which entails serious consequence, 
but the question of life, which is 
the question at issue, is a serious 
question. It is much more serious 
to strikers than it is to Governor 
Allen or members of employers’ as- 
sociations. 

“Workmen grow less oppressed 
and more free as they increase 
their organized power. When few 
workmen were organized their 
grievances were but lightly consid- 
ered. 

“The public has no rights which 
are superior to the toiler’s right to 
live and to his right to defend him- 
self against oppression. 

“The great concern of most 
newspapers and public officials who 
propound ready-made remedies is 
that labor should labor. Stripped 
of its adornment, that is the es- 
sence of the outcry against strikes. 
Workers must work. And while 
workers work the newspapers and 
oratorical public officials will be si- 
lent about them. This is not pre- 
diction; this is record. 

“There is no escaping some in- 
conveniences during strikes, parti- 
cularly for those who engage in 
striking. The strike has won its 
right to a post of honor among the 
institutions of free civilization and 
the temporary inconvenience it has 
caused is but a small price to pay 
for the permanent benefits it has 
brought. 

“Every strike against deteriora- 
tion is a check upon avaricious em- 
ployers pressing the unorganized 
still further down. Every strike 
for the improvement in the condi- 
tion and standards of those en- 
gaged in industry has its reflex and 
influence for the uplift of all. 

“Instinetively the workers put 
life before property, social welfare 
before material gain for the em- 
ployer. It is the duty of the public 
to throw the weight of its influence 
on the side of the protagonists of 
progress and justice—the workers. 

“Trade agreements reached 
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through collective bargaining offer 
the only safeguard that will work. 
The public’s rights are not safe- 
guarded by laws that aim to pre- 
vent strikes. 

“The very newspapers that seem 
most interested in behalf of the 
public are published day by day, 
year by year, by virtue of the trade 
agreement reached through collec- 
tive bargaining. Their labor turn- 
over probably ranks close to the 
lowest in American industry. 

“Industrial peace is desirable. In- 
dustrial greed is what prevents it. 
The workers will struggle and or- 
ganize and strike when necessary 
to prevent industrial injustice. The 
strike—the withdrawal of their 
service—is the one final effective 
weapon that they possess. The 
state can offer no substitute, the 
public can hope for no state-made 
substitute, for the struggle is in 
industry, not in politics.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT LOSSES FAR 
IN LEAD OF STRIKE LOSSES 


Losses through strikes “are rel- 
atively unimportant, as compared 
with the losses from unemploy- 
ment of the regular, orthodox, un- 
dramatic type that doesn’t get any 
newspaper advertising,” said Dr. 
Royal Meeker, commissioner 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in a recent speech that is 
published in the current issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review, issued 
by the bureau. 

“The cost of strikes is commonly 
displayed as losses of wages to the 
strikers, loss of profits to the em- 
ployers and loss of interest on capi- 
tal invested. These estimates are 
necessarily crude and often mis- 
leading. It sometimes happens in 
a big strike that the curtailment of 
production results in such a sharp 
advance in the price of the product 
that the employer makes not a loss, 
but a net gain. In such a case idle 


capital earns more for the owners 
than busy capital. 

“It would be more accurate to 
calculate the material losses of a 
strike in terms of product unpro- 
duced and then‘allocate the losses 
between the several parties at in- 
terest, taking account of changes 
in prices and wage rates in the in- 
dustry. 

“Strikes and lockouts have con- 
tributed their thousands to the 
ranks of the out-of-work workers, 
but irregularities and failure in 
supplies of raw materials, trans- 
portation and demand for commod- 
ities produced and lack of proper 
organization in industry, have con- 
tributed their millions. 

“No statistical statement is pos- 
sible, for no accurate information 
exists as to the time lost by reason 
of strikes, to say nothing of our al- 
most 100 per cent. of ignorance of 
the time lost due to other causes. 
We do know, in a general way, that 
unemployment has existed during 
prosperous conditions of industry 
to an appalling degree. 

“For years the states of Massa- 
chusetts and New York published 
figures showing percentage of un- 
employment among trade union 
members in those states. In Mas- 
sachusetts the unemployment per- 
centage among unionists rises to 
17.9 per cent. in 1914, while the 
minimum at any time since 1908 
was 3 per cent. in 1918. The un- 
employment percentage is even 
greater in New York State. The 
percentage of unemployment 
among non-union workers is always 
higher than among union members. 
This was especially true of the 
United States before the war, when 
it was the deliberate policy of the 
largest employers of labor, espe- 
cially unskilled or semi-skilled la- 
bor, to keep on tap as it were a 
large reserve force of labor upon 
which to draw in case of strike or 
any emergency requiring addition- 
al men. 
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“No definite statistical informa- 
tion exists, but from a study of 
such strikes as have come to my 
attention I am convinced that 
strikes today, as always, are insig- 
nificant in causing stoppage of 
work in comparison with unem- 
ployment due to dearth of raw ma- 
terials, lack of orders for output, 
insufficient transportation, lack of 
a properly balanced organization, 
lack of an intelligent employment 
policy for handling men, failure to 
gain and keep the good will of em- 
ployes, failure to make use of the 
tremendous latent creative force 
lying dormant in the workers. 

“The cost of this most costly and 
destructive of all industrial haz- 
ards, unemployment, is appalling. 
Its money cost, reckoned in terms 
of product unproduced, services un- 
rendered and capital goods lost or 
deteriorated in value, I estimate, 
or guess, would amount to more 
than half of the value of the yearly 
product of all our industries. This 
means that we are operating our 
industries on a 66 2-3 per cent. effi- 
ciency basis and are losing, by not 
producing, something like $35,000,- 
000,000 a year, just because we 
have not yet recognized that ig- 


norance, however blissful, is 
mighty expensive.” 
Commissioner Meeker’s | state- 


ment on strikes and their losses, as 
compared with the greater losses 
through unemployment, is similar 
to a recent statement by Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, surgeon - general 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, who showed that strike losses 
were trifling as compared with the 
staggering losses to this country 
through preventable diseases. 

The medical man stated that the 
average mortality from typhoid 
fever is 13,000 a year and that one 
death corresponds to from 400 to 
500 sick days. In 1918 there were 
150,000 deaths from tuberculosis, 
with each death representing 500 
sick days. There are 7,000,000 


cases of malaria fever annually, 
with a loss of several days in each 
case. In 1918 there were 290,000 
deaths from pneumonia, with each 
death representing 125 sick days.— 
News Letter. 





PROMOTING PLANT EF- 
FICIENCY 

The eight-hour day is not only 
more efficient than the ten-hour 
day in industrial plants, but is 
more economical. 

This is. the conclusion reached 
by experts of the United States 
Public Health Service after a care- 
ful, detailed study of conditions 
and production in standard fac- 
tories of both classes, which has 
been under way since 1917. 

The plants surveyed were select- 
ed after a great deal of care. Each 
is a modern factory, employing 
such a large number of workers as 
to make any conclusions reached 
apply to industry in general. The 
other consideration was that the 
machinery, manufactured products 
and processes in the ten-hour plant 
should be sufficiently similar to the 
eight-hour plant to make a fair 
comparison. 

The advantages are all in favor 
of eight-hour days, or shifts, as 
compared with the ten-hour day, 
and relate to maintenance of out- 
put, to lost time and to industrial 
accidents. 

Here are the main conclusions 
summarized: 

Maintenance of Output — The 
outstanding feature of the eight- 
hour day is steady maintenance of 
output. The outstanding feature 
of the ten-hour system is the de- 
cline of output. 

Lost Time—Under the eight- 
hour system work with almost full 
power begins and ends approxi- 
mately on schedule, and lost time 
is reduced to a minimum. Under 
the ten-hour system work ceases 
regularly before the end of the 
spell and lost time is frequent. 








Stereotyped Output—Under the 
ten-hour system the laborers seem 
to artificially restrict their efforts 
and to keep pace with the less effi- 
cient workers. Under the eight- 
hour day the output varies more 
nearly according to the individual 
capacity of the laborer. That is, 
each is more likely to do his utmost 
rather than an “average day’s 


work,” regulated by a low stand- 
ard. 
Industrial Accidents — This 


phase of the study is of particular 
interest. Ordinarily accidents 
may be expected to vary directly 
with speed of production, owing to 
increased exposure to risk. But 
when fatigue is taken into consid- 
eration there is a marked modifica- 
tion of this rule. When there is a 
reduction of output due to fatigue 
there is a rise in the number of ac- 
cidents; that is, in the last hours 
of the ten or twelve-hour day, in 
spite of employes slowing up in 
work, more accidents occur. If for 
any reason production is speeded 
up in the last hours, when the la- 
borers are fatigued, the rise in the 
number of accidents rises so rap- 
idly as to leave no room to doubt 
that the higher accident risk ac- 
companies the decline in working 
capacity of the employe. 

These conclusions are based on 
so careful a study by officers of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and on so large a number of em- 
ployes that they may undoubtedly 
be applied by industrial engineers 
generally. 

The full report is contained in 
Public Health Bulletin No. 106, 
which is the first of a series to be 
published by the United States 
-ublic Health Service on the prob- 
lems of industrial working ca- 
pacity. In the two hundred pages 
making up the present report is 
presented a wealth of information 
which no industrial engineer can 
afford to neglect. Certainly if 
American industry is to maintain 
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its present leadership it will only 
be as the result of the application 
of sound physiological principles. 


A LUSTY INFANT INDUSTRY 


In these days, when everybody 
owns an automobile or wants one, 
it is interesting to consider the de- 
velopment of the industry in the 
last twenty years. Statistics ordi- 
narily are the last word in uninter- 
esting reading, but those compiled 
by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce are the exception 
in view of the popular character of 
the automotive industry. The fig- 
ures indicate the vearly production 
since 1899 of both commercial and 
passenger cars, the number regis- 
tered in the various states, per cap- 
ita distribution, capital invested 
and other figures to show the au- 
tomobile’s rapid strides. 

In 1919 the number of motor ve- 
hicles produced in the United 
States was 1,974,016, of which 
1,657,652 were passenger cars. The 
total output represented a gain of 
71 per cent. over 1918. The aggre- 
gate wholesale value of the last 
year’s output was $1,885,112,564 
If to this figure is added the value 
of extra parts, accessories and tir¢ 
replacements for the year the 
grand total amounts to $3,165,834,- 
594. The total number of passen- 
ger cars in the United States in 
1919 was 6,808,848 and the number 
of motor trucks 750,000, the total 
of 7,558,848 representing a gain of 
25 per cent. over 1918. 

The capital invested in the motor 
vehicle industry in 1919 is placed 
at $1,802,302,862, more than four 
times the amount in 1914, which 
was only $407,730,000. These fig- 
ures include the money devoted to 
the manufacture of accessories 
Employes engaged at motor car and 
truck plants number about 309,000 
with an annual pay roll of $374,- 
933,856. The prosperity which has 
visited farmers throughout the 
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country is indicated by the fact 
that of the total number of cars 
registered in the United States 
about one-third are owned by 
farmers and 60 per cent. of the 
new cars sold last year went to the 
rural population. 

Back in 1899 there were 3,700 
passenger cars produced and no 
trucks. Five years later passenger 
car production had increased to 
21,281 and 411 trucks were turned 
out. In 1909 there were 127,731 
cars and more than 3,000 trucks. 
In 1914 the passenger car output 
exceeded 500,000. Then came the 
great boom which sent the total of 
passenger cars in 1916 up to 1,493,- 
617 and the trucks up to 90,000. 
The truck output continued to 
climb steadily, reaching 128,157 in 
1917, 227,250 in 1918 and 316,364 
in 1919. Much of this increase was 
due to the war.—lIndianapolis 
News. 


LOYAL LEADERSHIP 


There are leaders who take their 
followers to nobler living; there are 
leaders who destroy their follow- 
ers. Simply being a leader is not 
enough. 

The leaders who will live through 
the ages are those who do not ask 
allegiance to them as men, but to 
the cause which they represent, 
and which is of more importance 
than any man could ever be. Men 
who ean inspire others with ideals 
of nobility are the ones who are 
worth while. 

Moses did not ask that the chil- 
dren of Israel bow to him—he 
showed them the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. 

Washington did not ask personal 
allegiance—he showed them the 
way to personal liberty. 

Lincoln did not demand the na- 
tion to worship at his feet—he 
helped them in procuring freedom 
for an oppressed people. 

The men who are leaders today 


are not asking worship for them- 
selves—they are advocating a free- 
dom which will live through the 
centuries. These men are loyal 
leaders. 

The kaiser was a leader and a 
powerful leader, but he led his fol- 
lowers to destruction. Had his 
ability been impersonal; had he un- 
selfishly tried to gain for his nation 
the advancement which he wrong- 
fully tried to wrest for them, he 
would have been a blessing to his 
nation. 

And so it is in all paths. The 
man who seeks his gain at the ruin- 
ation of others, will find his influ- 
ential position of short duration. 

Men love a square deal and de- 
spise the one who harms another 
who may be weaker because of lack 
of experience, because of youth, or 
because of a retiring personality or 
inborn inability to accomplish a 
great task in the world. 

Every man deserves to go as 
high in the world as possible. A 
true leader will develop those under 
him. He will not need to fear their 
superseding him. Let him advance 
with them, or if he is unable to, he 
should feel happiness that he was 
able to help in molding a powerful 
personality. 

Among the most despicable men 
on earth are those who endeavor to 
kill the ambition of a young man. 
It is hard for youth to struggle to 
a place of power. He needs en- 
couragement; criticism harshly 
given may deter him from aggres- 
sive effort, disparaging his at- 
tempts at a task a little too hard 
for him will humiliate him and dis- 
courage him in future attempts. 
Praise will give him courage to try 

grain; he knows if it is undeserved, 
but the knowledge that some one 
interested will help a great deal 
and because of the knowledge that 
others have faith in him, he will 
succeed. 

Leaders are made to construct, 

not to tear down.—Exchange. 
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THE PACKERS AND LABOR 
COSTS 


“In this present period of high 
prices and profiteering, one-sixth 
of the income of the average con- 
sumer goes for products controlled 
either directly or indirectly by the 
big packing interests.” 

This statement is made by W. 
Jett Lauck, consulting economist 
for the railroad labor organiza- 
tions, in a survey of profiteering in 
the packing industry submitted to 
the United States Railroad Labor 
Board and made public here re- 
cently. 

“The average American fam- 
ily,” said Mr. Lauck, “has been 
contributing during and since the 
war period from $300 to $500 a 
year to swell the gross returns of 
the Big Five meat packers, name- 
ly, the Swift, Armour, Morris, Wil- 
son and Cudahy companies. 

“While wages paid by these con- 
cerns increased 75 per cent. and the 
value of products only 100 per 
cent., the profits increased from 
300 to 400 per cent., not only in 
dollars, but also in rates of return 
on investment, during and since 
the war. 

“The precise amount which the 
rapacity of these big interests is 
costing the American public is not 
ascertainable, but they now have 
under their control meat products, 
poultry, fish, eggs, milk, butter, 
cheese, canned vegetables, canned 
fruits, canned fish, cottonseed oil, 
soap, leather, sugar and other nec- 

ssaries of daily life, while their 
grip is fastening upon cereals, veg- 
etables and groceries. Moreover, 
the Big Five stand in real financial 
relationship with 700 odd corpora- 
tions, whose extortionate profiteer- 
ing has contributed largely to the 
present financial distress among 
the working people of the nation.” 

Mr. Lauck absolved labor in the 
packing industry from responsibil- 
ity in any material degree for the 


increase in the price 
products. He said: 

“Even an increase of 1,000 per 
cent. in wages would not have ac- 
counted for the increase in the 
price of meat to the consumer. The 
increase in the packers’ price of 
beef between 1914 and 1918 
amounted to over eight times the 
entire cost of labor in 1918, includ- 
ing both packing-house and branch 
house labor.” 

Citing figures based on Mr. 
Swift’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate Investigating Committee, Mr. 
Lauck showed conclusively that la- 
bor received only 5 per cent. of the 
total cost of meat, or 69 cents out 
of $17.17, which the packers re- 
ceived for 100 pounds of beef in the 
principal cities of the country in 
1918. The labor cost, he said, is 
only one-twenty-fifth of the price 
received by the packers, or less 
than the companies are showing as 
profit per pound of meat. 


of meat 





ONE REASON WHY WE 
SHOULD VOTE FOR 
FRIENDS OF LABOR 


In the Congress of the United 
States, theoretically a representa- 
tive assembly, there are two hun- 
dred and sixty lawyers. The bank- 
ers are generously represented, and 
so are the packers and the food 
gamblers. The steel trust, the 
sugar trust, the lumber trust, the 
mine owners, are more than ade- 
quately represented. 

For two years the people have 
been vainly demanding remedial 
legislation and protection against 
shameless extortion, but to date 
not one really constructive act has 
been approved by the national leg- 
islature. Many bills have been in- 
troduced in the interest of the vari- 
ous large combinations of capital, 
and it is never difficult for the 
powerful financial group to secure 
a respectful hearing. 


Capital gets consideration be- 
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cause it has sent its representatives 
to the law-making body. The peo- 
ple do not get a hearing because 
they have not more than a score of 
representatives who are consistent- 
ly loyal to their interests. 
tecognition of the utter hope- 
lessness of getting the Government 
back to the foundation established 
by the fathers has inspired a wide- 
spread and growing demand for a 
more representative Congress, and 
the dominating thought of the day 
is that if we are to be a real de- 
mocracy the workers and the farm- 
ers must control the Government. 
Those who produce the wealth 
that enables the lawyers, the bank- 
ers, the trust barons and the mine 
operators to go to Congress are in- 
adequately represented. And here 
is to be found the serious defect in 
our system and the real cause of 
the multiplying ills that afflict the 
nation.—Chronicle. 


LABOR AND INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


There is a general clamor now by 
employers and the newspapers rep- 
resenting them for a greater pro- 
duction of goods, and a demand 
that labor give up its desire for a 
shorter working day so that the 
output of mine and mill and factory 
may be increased. High prices, it 
is said, are due to decreased pro- 
duction ; lower prices can come only 
as a greater quantity of the goods 
that the world so much needs are 
produced. 

There is some truth in this. The 
shortage of supply is in large part 
responsible for the skyrocketing of 
prices, but if labor is to be inter- 
ested in increasing production, it 
must be shown that labor will bene- 
fit by it. And as yet no one has at- 
tempted to prove that such a result 
will follow. 

As a matter of fact, under our 
present economic system labor will 
probably not be benefited in the 


least. The lowering or raising of 
prices does not, as a usual thing, 
either harm or benefit labor. 

Some people in this country have 
experienced a period of very great 
prosperity during the past few 
years. Many enormous fortunes 
have been made, but this prosper- 
ity has not extended to the wage- 
earner. The bulletins of the De- 
partment of Labor show that 
wages have not increased as rapidly 
as prices, and recently the New 
York Times conducted an investi- 
gation from which it appeared that 
since 1914 prices had gone up 71 
per cent. and wages approximately 
the same amount. 

As labor has not benefited by the 
increased prices which came from 
the demands created by the war, so 
nothing of good will come to it 
from increased production and the 
consequent fall of prices. The 
probabilities are that wages will be 
the first to go down, and if not the 
first, then their fall will follow 
quickly the lowering of prices. 

Thus the question of increased 
production cannot interest the 
Wwage-earners, not at least under 
our present economic system. 


3ut the world needs the goods 
that labor produces, and that need 
is very great. If a method of dis- 
tribution could be found by which 
labor would get its share, undoubt- 
edly labor would do its part toward 
their production. It is the busi- 
ness of all of us, then, to try to find 
a method by which justice can be 
done in the distribution of the 
goods produced by labor. 

Probably the way was pointed 
out by Henry George, whose prin- 
ciple of the land value tax has 
found its way into every labor plat- 
form. Production is the result of 
the application of labor and capital 
to the land. Human beings fur- 
nish the labor and the capital, na- 
ture gave the land as a free gift. 
But men have monopolized it and 
charge for the use of it, taking a 
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share of the product that should go 
to labor. Every ton of ore, every 
bushel of grain, every building lot 
must pay tribute to the landlord, 
who does not assist in production, 
but only stands in the way by hold- 
ing land out of use. Take from 
the landlord the share that goes to 
him, and there would be no trouble 
about the division between labor 
and capital. Then labor would re- 
ceive its share of the product and 
would have the incentive to pro- 
duce.—Life and Labor. 


TRAINING YOUR CONSCIENCE 


“If it were possible to amputate 
one’s conscience the surgeons 


would have to work overtime.’— 
Exchange. 

As it is, people are deafening 
their consciences with well-sound- 
ing phrases—and the surgeons are 
working overtime. Thousands of 
accidents and catastrophes it 
which streams of humal 
shed would be avoided if men’s con- 


sciences were in working order. 


blood ar: 


But we have come so far 1n t! 


ny world. with its wonderfu 
ou worid, W nits wonae. { 
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ness of life. That’s the thing for 
busy people to do, for practical 
people, who are of the opinion that 
they are here for the purpose of 
making money. 

Every human faculty has to be 
educated, every trait of the human 
character has to be trained, why 
not conscience also? And who is 
going to educate it? Practical life! 
And who is going to train it? Hu- 
man reason, common sense under 
the wise direction of business. 

So what is the use of worrying 
along with a bad conscience when 
you have it within your power to 
make it good by education? What 
is the use of seeing your best 
schemes spoiled by an irritable con- 
science if you can harden it by sys- 
tematic training? 

Conscience makes cowards of us 
all, Shakespeare said. We need no 
longer suffer such humiliation 
since we have discovered that we 

educate and train, that is to 

say, tame our conscience to make it 
the willing and efficient tool of h 

n exploitation, money-making 


protliteering 


TRUE GREATNESS 


’ 


- 

>) 

~ 
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greatness lies not in 
alth and station, as the vulgar 
nelieve, nor yet in his intellectual 
capacity, which is often associated 
the meanest moral character, 
the most abject servility to those 
in high places, and arrogance ti 
the poor and lowly; but a man’s 
true greatness in the con- 
sciousness of an honest purpose i 
ife, founded on a just estimate of 
himself and everything else, on 
frequent self-examination, and a 

.dy obedience to the rule which 
i knows to be without 
troubling himself about what oth- 
iy think or say, or whether 

ey do or do not do that which he 
thinks and says and does.—George 


hes 


right, 


eer: 


Long, “Thoughts of the Emperor 


M. Aurelius Antoninus.” 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HEREVER you are and no matter in whose company you are, 

W you should never be ashamed to say you are a union man. Be: 
union man in principle and action as well as in name. There was 

a time when men sacrificed nearly everything they had in order to main- 
tain their union. You do not have to do that today. It is an honor 
and a credit to be aunion man. We are sometimes placed in the company 
of those who are opposed to the union and under such circumstances we 
must assert ourselves as union men. This does not mean that you must 
make it unpleasant for those who do not believe in unions. You must not 
continually embarrass those who know nothing about a union, but you 
should in a gentlemanly manner explain the benefits you have obtained 
through your membership in a union; the things that your union is 
striving to accomplish so that the world may be brighter and better for 
all of us. We should also endeavor to impress upon the mind of every 
driver, chauffeur, garage employe and stablemen, as well as those who 
help on our wagons and machines, the necessity of belonging to our 
organization. There are thousands of men today who are hauling build- 
ing material and merchandise in our cities and towns that are not mem- 
bers of our union. Work therefore that we may spread this gospel of 
the team drivers international union amongst those who are unorganized. 
Remember it will strengthen our organization to get those who are on 
the outside within our ranks. Remember you are doing a service to the 
unorganized individual when by your kind words you get him into the 
union. It is a matter of explanation, but if you find that the individual 
pays no attention to your kind remarks, then treat him as one who is 
against you, because he refuses to help himself or help vou. There is no 
greater enemy to the trade union movement than the man who is work- 


ing at your craft, but who refuses to become a member of the union 


He is holding you down and making a slave of himself. Therefore, 
eiways speak the word of trade unionism to the end that we may stil! 
further strengthen the ranks of organized labor and especially our own 





International organization. 
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UR local unions should prepare to pay a very substantial increase in 

per capita tax after the next convention, because i am of the opin- 
the delegates to that ce t 


ion that 


delegates to that convention will have to substan- 
tially increase our revenue if they expect our International to be an 
up-to-date organization. The strike benefit which we now pay is 
only $5 per week. This benefit should be increased. When this 
rate of payment was established, some twenty years ago, con- 
ditions were much different from what they are today. At that 


time a man could do something with $5. Today he can do hardly any- 
thing, especially a man with a family. For this reason the per capita 
tax ought to be increased. We are the lowest per capita tax paying or- 
ganization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. To estab- 
lish a proper strike benefit, also a mortuary benefit of one or two hundred 
jollars, our per capita tax should not be less than 35 or 40 cents per 
member. The dues paid by the membership should be raised proportion- 
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ately to meet this increased cost to the local union. The average mem- 
bership should pay for the benefits they have received through their 
union, and should be willing to pay at least $1.50 or $2 a month dues. 
Every local union affiliated with our International has secured an increase 
in wages for the membership within the last two years. This increase 
averages about $30 per month, and in some instances more, consequently 
men should be willing to pay at least $1.50 or $2 a month out of this large 
increase which they have received through their union. Money has lost 
its value, and, although the International Union has done all it possibly 
could with the small per capita received, we have always believed that 
when the proper time came our membership would build up our Interna- 
tional so that it would be equal financially to any organization in the 
American labor movement. The time is now here and delegates to the 
convention in October will have to meet this situation. Understand, it 
is your business to see that you are protected, and the International Pres- 
ident has no other object except to call to your attention the necessity of 
building up an organization that will protect you and those who are to 
follow you in the days to come. 





HEN the election of delegates to our International convention 
W takes place in your local union be sure that you vote for the men 
who are best fitted to represent you at this all-important conven- 
tion. When the credentials are received by your local union, all pos- 
sible efforts should be made to see that the election takes place in accord- 
ance with the laws of our organization. There should be no jealousy on 
the part of men seeking election as delegates, if they are defeated. The 
best and ablest men should be chosen. It is best that delegates be sent 
uninstructed, so that they may exercise their own judgment when they 
get on the ground, as conditions, as they present themselves locally, ap- 
pear entirely different from the convention or general standpoint. The 
first convention of our International Union, which I attended, was in 
Niagara Falls in 1903. That was the convention at which the amalga- 
mation of the Teamsters’ National Union of Chicago and the Team 
Drivers’ International Union of America took place. Looking back now, 
I think it was one of the most important events of my life, and although 
I have attended conventions in Europe and about thirteen conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor, besides several conventions of other 
organizations, there has never been an affair in my life, or a convention 
that I attended that to me was as important as that memorable conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls in 1903. There are a few of the old delegates who 
attended that convention left. Many of them have passed to the Great 
Beyond. The few who are left and who will be delegates to the conven- 
tion in Cleveland in October, 1920, should have some kind of a reunion, 
or “get together” meeting for the purpose of exchanging thoughts and 
reciting incidents that happened at that convention. This is merely a 
suggestion for the consideration of those who will be delegates and who 
I expect to meet in Cleveland. 





ET me remind you again that it is your duty during the hot months 
L to be kind to the animal you drive. Each year I make an appeal 
to you because of the fact that the noblest, kindest and most useful 

of all animals is the horse. In history he has played an important part, 
and in our lives he has been our friend and to a great extent our com- 
panion. He is kind and suffers in silence. It is your duty to treat him 
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not only with justice, but with pity and appreciation for the services he 
has rendered. The horse suffers most in the extreme hot weather, be- 
cause when the day’s work is over the horse is placed in a stable that is 
extremely warm and gets very little rest during the night, and as a result 
finds it almost impossible to consume or digest his food. Whenever 
possible give him a breathing spell. Do not rush your horse during the 
very hot days. Give him a little water, but not too much, as often as 
possible. If he feeds outside the stable in the middle of the day, find a 
cool spot for him and make him as comfortable as possible. There is no 
question but that in time the horse will be eliminated, but at the present 
time we have as many draft horses engaged in the hauling of merchan- 
dise as we have ever had in the history of our country. WhenlIseea 
driver rushing his horses on a real hot day and I see those horses panting, 
puffing and steaming, I feel that such a driver is a criminal against so- 
ciety, but when I look back I wonder if I was not perhaps guilty of the 
same offense, and feel that the worst criminal is the employer who forces 
the individual to make a trip in such a short time under penalty of sus- 
pension. Of course, the driver who understands how to drive and take 
care of his horse does not need to be afraid of his employer today, as in 
the days past when the organization was struggling for its existence. 
Sometimes men working on a commission basis, who are trying to make 
all the money they can, drive their horses almost to death trying to cover 
a big route. Some check should be placed on such individuals. How- 
ever, this article is written for the purpose of reminding you again that 
it is your duty to be kind and treat with the utmost consideration the 
horse, which, in the judgment of the writer, is the noblest of all animals. 


Again we desire to call attention to the law of our International 
Union, that any man owning several teams cannot be a member of our 
organization. Our organization is a workers’ organization and not an or- 
ganization for employers. In small cities and towns a man owning two 
teams may be allowed to hold membership, provided he is granted that 
right by the General Executive Board after special application has been 
made for permission to allow this condition to exist and after said appli- 
cation has been approved by the General Executive Board. This, how- 
ever, applies only to small districts. 


S THERE anything more despicable than the fellow who is a member 
of the union, who understands the wages to be paid the members of 
the union, who knows and understands the working conditions em- 

bodied in the wage scale, but who deliberately enters into an agreement 
with his employers and accepts less than the scale calls far? Is there 
any creature in existence that you can honestly despise more than this 
kind of a man who lies to the officers of his union? There are few of 
this kind today. In the old days we had many of them. Recently a few 
of this kind were found in the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union of Chicago. 
They were working overtime, but not getting paid for it, and they told 
the officers of the union they were getting paid. After the officers of 
Local No. 753 found out who they were they brought them in, gave them 
a trial, proved them guilty and fined the employers the amount of over- 
time that was due the men. The entire amount was something over 
$3,000. Did the union give this money to the men who had practically 
betrayed the union? No, they voted it to other purposes. The men 
promised to be good in the future, as did also the bosses, who were 
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equally as guilty asthe men. Of course, if they do not keep their prom- 
ise and they are found deliberately lying to the organization again, they 
will cease their membership in the union. It is quite a task to get and 
establish conditions with employers and when we get conditions estab- 
lished it is somewhat disgusting to find men who are not willing to see 
to it that they obtain the conditions, men who deliberately betray the 
organization by not getting that to which they are justly entitled. 





a local union must be bonded and a copy of the bond sent to the Inter- 

national Union. It is well to take notice of this section of the Con- 
stitution. It is one of the most serious matters surrounding a local union, 
and local unions not having their secretary bonded, under the Constitu- 
tion, can be deprived of all benefits from the International organization. 
I therefore advise again that the membership of our local unions ask for 
information as to whether or not the secretary-treasurer is bonded. No 
honest, straight secretary-treasurer objects to being bonded, as it is a 
protection for him. The cost of the bond should be paid by the local 
union. The trustees of the local should audit the books of the local union 
once every three months and should demand that they see the bond. 
They should also go to the bank and verify the balance on the bank book 
of the local, that is, see that the amount of money on deposit in the bank 
corresponds with the amount on the bank books. 


I’ IS clearly stated in the Constitution that the secretary-treasurer of 





There are a great many individuals who while on the floor as ordinary 
members believe they could accomplish everything should they become 
officers. Some of them in time get to hold office and they soon learn that 
after all it is not quite so easy to bring about important changes by 
merely wishing todo so. The average man who believes that the officers 
of a union should be able to do anything and everything finds out when 
he becomes an officer that he must not only overcome almost unsur- 
mountable obstacles to bring about the best results, but that he cannot 
do as well as the man he has displaced. Like the fellow sitting in the 
bleachers who is continually finding fault with the ball players, when 
given an opportunity to play ball, he is disgusted to find that he is an 
absolute failure. Always remember the stones that are thrown are 
liable to rebound and strike the man who throws them. 


We have been notified that the hearing before the Railroad Wage 
Board on the express employes’ case will not take place before June 21st, 
and perhaps it will be a day or two later. This information has just 
reached the office. 

General Auditor George W. Briggs has been appointed receiver for 
Local Union No. 584 by the General President. There is a disturbed con- 
dition existing amongst the membership within that organization which 


varranted the appointment of areceiver. Brother Briggs is now in New 
York handling the situation. There is no disagreement between the 
membership and the employers. This is one of the largest local unions 


connected with the International. It is feared if the membership keep 
on wrangling amongst themselves that they will destroy the splendid 
work that it has taken years to accomplish. 
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CONCERNING THE STRIKE 


Strikes are bad. Bad for the 
workers, and bad for employers, 
and bad for industry, and bad for 
the community. As a matter of 
fact there is nothing good about a 
strike itself, just as there is noth- 
ing ennobling about war or any 
other kind of strife. But—the di- 
rect results of a strike are often 
beneficial to the worker, the indus- 
try and community, and indirectly 
even to the employer. Many em- 
ployers are fair, but-as a rule that 
which the employer concedes is 
that which the insistent demands 
of the workers press home upon 
him. It is when the organized 
workers encounter an unreason- 
able, stubborn employer, or group 
of employers, who will not recog- 
nize the toilers’ right to a living 
wage and reasonable hours of la- 
bor, that a strike takes place. The 
strike hurts just as it hurts to have 
a tooth extracted or filled. But the 
operation is usually successful and 
the inconvenience and pain are 
overshadowed by the ultimate ben- 
efit received. 

Look at any country where 
strikes are few or where there are 
no strikes, and we will find in that 
country a low standard of life as 
compared with any other country 
or any other people. Industrial 
dependence, servility and docility 
exist in countries where there are 
no strikes. If the absence of 
strikes meant industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity; if the absence 
of strikes meant the Pre tbr dence 
of a country, its wealth, its prog- 
ress, then China should stand at 
the head of civilization. The work- 
er hates and dreads the strike. But 
he hates and despises industrial 
slavery more, and is sometimes pre- 


pared to suffer the pangs of the 
former to escape the humiliation, 
degradation and hopelessness of 
the latter.—Edmonton Free Press. 





WORLD CLAD IN SHODDY; 
VIRGIN WOOL IS STORED 


The world wears shoddy wool, 
while storehouses are bursting 
with virgin wool, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the national 
sheep and wool bureau of America. 
There are more than 1,265,000,000 
pounds of virgin wool in the world’s 
storehouses and this year’s clip 
will increase these holdings. 

In spite of the high price of wool 
fabrics, American storehouses con- 
tained 700,000,000 pounds of virgin 
wool last September, ten months 
after the signing of the armistice, 
or 100,000,000 pounds more than 
the country’s annual consumption. 

The sheep and wool bureau is at- 
tempting to secure the passage of 
1 “truth-in-fabric” bill, now pend- 
ing in Congress. The bill is de- 
signed to compel manufacturers to 
stamp “wool” cloth with the per- 
centage of shoddy or cotton used 
in its manufacture. Shoddy is 
made from woolen rags. 

“The reason huge stocks of vir- 
gin wool are now lying in store- 
houses unmanufactured,” said Sec- 
retary Greene of the sheep and 
woo! bureau, “is that the use of un- 
identified shoddy enables manufac- 
turers to make more money 

“The purchaser buys his ‘all- 
wool’ clothing without knowing 
that he is getting old rags respun, 
and pays virgin wool prices. 

“Manufacturers should be com- 
pelled to come out in the open and 
tell what their goods are made of. 
Then people who want virgin wool, 
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and are 


Wool, 


willing to pay for virgin 
can get honest cloth, and 
goods made of shoddy will take its 
rightful place and price and can no 
as virgin wool, 


longer masquerade 
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EQUALITY OF WAGES FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


is hoped that the announce- 
nt of the Director-General of 

Mr. McAdoo, in his set 
of rules of railroad wages, will 
serve as a tremendous impetus for 
equal pay for equal work, regard- 
less of sex. Mr. McAdoo declared 
for an equal wage for women as for 
men for like service. 

Equality of wages regardless of 
sex has been the fundamental de- 
termination of organized labor 
since 1868, in which year the Inter- 
national Typographical Union first 
declared that “it is the value of the 
product which determines the wage 
of the hand that made it, not the 
sex.” This action has been fol- 
lowed and endorsed by all labor 
unions since; all have striven to 
that end for their female members. 

How intelligent people can take 
any other view of this question has 
baffied understanding for years. 

Now that the declaration has 
come from near the highest source 
of our Government, though it came 
during a period of stress and while 
the war was on, the perpetuation 
of what is undertaken as a war 
measure seems desirable. War in 
our case engendered the initiative 
that peace times are both too lazy 
and to skeptical to develop—so long 
as one can get out of it. Sex dis- 
crimination in the matter of wages 
must go, vanishing into the same 
oblivion as its associate moth- 
eaten tradition of the past cen- 
turies, the limitation of woman’s 
worth and sphere. It is obvious 
to anyone that at the present time 


It 
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“‘woman’s sphere is the earth,” and 
the absolute need of value of her 
services just as unbounded.— 
Bricklayer and Mason. 


10,000 HAVE TIME REDUCED 


A four-day week schedule for the 
mills of the American Woolen Com- 
pany is effective immediately. Un- 
certain conditions throughout the 
‘ountry was given as the reason 
for the curtailment of output. The 
company employs 35,000 operatives 
in 50 mills in New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company has curtailed working 
time in its worsted department to 
a four-day week, affecting 3,500 
employes. Announcement was 
made that merchants were with- 
holding orders because of the high 
price of manufactured goods. 


IN TIME OF UNREST 


(By Harold Speakman) 


The mist lies gray upon the way 
And the night seems cold and 
vast, 
For the shadowy wings of restless 
things 
Have brought unrest to the best of 
things— 
3ut the dawn will come at last. 


The path is 
strife 
And the night rolls on ahead, 
But from afar where poppies are, 
Calm as the light of the farthest 
star 
Shines the calm faith of the dead. 


rife with a restless 


They gave the 
breast, 
Giving as best they might; 
Giving as One gave on a tree, 
Each from his own Gethsemane— 


* * * * 


best within each 


Shall we then murmur restlessly 
Till our dawn flames into light? 
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One of the important things necessary to a local union is to hold 
the meetings regularly. An organization should never abolish its meet- 
ings and leave the work of the organization to the executive board. A 
local should hold meetings twice a month, or at the least, once a month. 
We get our education as union men at the meetings of our local. The 
man who does not take an interest in the meetings of his union never 
makes much of a union man, and when the time comes for him to know 
what is going on, he is in total ignorance of what has taken place. 





All men should practice as much as possible speaking at the meetings 
of their local. Express yourself on conditions that interest you at your 
meetings and you will find that in time you will become a useful member 
of the organization. The best public speakers had to begin at one time. 
The gift of being able to speak in public is due to practice. Of course 
this does not mean that men should talk continually on everything, but it 
does mean that men should express themselves, and continue to do so, 
on matters of interest to the organization. 





The officers of the union are the bulwark of the organization but 
the best officers consult their membership on matters of importance. 
If an officer is right in what he proposes, he will always be supported 
by a majority of his membership. If he is wrong, he is usually afraid 
to bring the matter up before the organization. An officer of a union 
should never become so important that he believes he knows more than 
the membership, and neither should an individual member try to make 
others believe that he is exceptionally clever by making things unpleasant 
for the officers. The proper thing to do is for both officers and member- 
ship to work in harmony, consulting and conferring with one another, 
and in this way they will be sure to reach a safe conclusion. 





If, in your judgment, an officer is wrong, if you think he is not 
working for the best interests of the union, after you have carefully 
weighed the matter, consult with others, and make up your mind to 
remove him at the next election. Do not attempt to destroy the union 
by creating factions within the organizations. Fight the fight within 
the union and when the proper time comes eliminate the wrongdoer. The 
principle and spirit of trade unionism is to work to the end that all may 
help to make the organization stronger than it was before. 





Our members should stand shoulder to shoulder, and face to face, 
each helping each other when we are right, fighting for justice for one 
another. This is the first principle of the trade union movement. 





Remember that no matter how dark it is today, the sun will shine 
again tomorrow. So life’s troubles are coming and going, always causing 
us care and worry. But be a real man, and bear up under the strife and 
struggle, remember he that laughs at adversity is the hero of the hour, 
and always wins in the conflict. 





Anyone can laugh when everything is running smooth, but it takes 
a real man to smile when things go wrong, when sickness and dark days 
confront us. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ....° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street _ Indianapolis, Indiana 




















